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THE MESSAGE IN FRIEDRICH SCHILLER'S LIFE 

Denn er war unser. Mag das stolze Wort 
Den lauten Schmerz gewaltig iibertonen. 

Goethe's "Epilogue". 

It is of particular interest at this time, not only to America 
but to Europe, that we are called upon to observe the centenary 
of the death of Germany's greatest dramatist and one of the 
world's noblest thinkers, Friedrich Schiller. Thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the technique of the stage which he had learned 
first-hand from the early glimpses of the stage-world at Lud- 
wigsburg to his association with Goethe in the direction of the 
theater at Weimar, supplementing this with a student's reading 
of the best dramatic literature of the world, and inspired and di- 
rected to give dramatic life and movement to the ideals that 
haunt a lofty vision, to Schiller easily belongs Germany's dra- 
matic laurels. Not yet are the lovers of the abiding ideal in 
tragedy ready to acknowledge his superior, despite a momentary 
wavering through the phenomenal but merited success of one of 
the recent dramatists. In the drama Schiller takes the place that 
Goethe does in the lyric. Idealistic in spirit both have the object- 
ive attitude of the artist. With Goethe this was innate; it was 
acquired with Schiller. Through their respective goals of aesthetic 
universality and moral freedom, of sympathetic contemplation 
and energetic activity, Goethe and Schiller reared, says Francke, 
"a structure of poetic symbols embodying the fundamental de- 
mands of all religion and bringing out the common ideals of all 
society and of every race." The mature artistic attitude of 
Schiller may be judged from the following lines to Goethe: "It 
is within my power to animate a given, definite, limited material, 
to warm it and make it flow, so to speak, while the objectiveness 
of such a subject bridles my fancy and checks my whims." 
What admonition lies therein to the individualistic, impression- 
istic makers in the fields of recent artistic activity ! Let Schiller 
speak direct to them in that excellent epitome of his conception 
of the art and artist found in the essay "On the Use of the Cho- 
rus." "Real art has no concern with temporary illusion, but it 
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is its province to idealize life and thereby lift man, in his loving 
contemplation of it, to the active resolve of exercising his innate 
sovereign freedom and of ridding himself of the dross and stay- 
strings of actual life. Thus art builds not upon or with the ap- 
pearance of truth, but rears its ideal structure upon truth 
itself." 

The device ad astro, per aspera reads large in the achievement 
of this German poet-philosopher who gave his life under the 
greatest difficulties at times to the realization, through the splen- 
did creations of his imagination, of a most lofty and sublime 
thinking and a feeling prompted by and in accord with the inter- 
est for mankind, collective as well as individual, which was 
started by the rationalism of England and France, leavened by 
Rousseau and Herder and purified by Kant. 

In pointing to the value which the study of Schiller has for us, 
I do not mean to say that we do not have in our days men of let- 
ters and of action imbued with a high idealism and lofty purpose. 
A guide-book in biography might be written to show that in this 
struggling mass of to-day, seemingly commercial in its interests 
and sordid in its motives, flare many beacon-fires fed by 
the most unselfish interests and purest passions and pointing 
the way to the higher democracy and enlightened human- 
itarianism of this and the succeeding centuries. On the 
thought and work of our immediate day, however, when 
all is said and done, I fear the seal of ignoble thought and 
selfish feeling, of distorted detail and inadequate perspective, 
will be set by the coming impartial student of life and letters, of 
society and art. The thought of this fills us with despair when 
we survey the field of letters. The high and sovereign merit 
of the few great leaders in the different countries to-day does 
not come from the mass which prompts the immediate work of 
the popular writer that fills our periodicals and makes the books 
that sell to the run of a quarter of a million or so. Smart books 
have always been written and have had their vogue. This is 
nothing new as everyone knows who is familiar with the de- 
velopment of a modern literature. It is not the present exist- 
ence of such books that occasions despair, but the spiritual at- 
mosphere, the view-point of a milieu that begets them to the ex- 
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elusion of the permanent things in art and letters. It is just this 
lack that makes the great gap, yet unbridged by the mere lapse 
of a century, between the year of the passing away of Schiller 
and this, the centenary of his death. 

In order to see this clearly let us glance hastily over the work 
in literature of the eighteenth century. Rousseau, through his 
eloquence and personality, rewakened the love for nature and the 
desire for individual liberty that had begun to stir the soul of 
man and haunt his dreams at the time of the Reformation. The 
artless simplicity of the Volkslied and the naive militancy of the 
patriotic songs of Walther von der Vogelweide reappeared in 
the songs of Luther, Dach and Fleming throbbing with a deeper 
religious note. The Renaissance was under way. It may be 
idle to speculate, but the inference is powerful that in less 
strenuous days the "glory that was Greece" would have come to 
Germany through Erasmus, Reuchlin and Melanchthon. Then 
came the deadly Thirty Years' War and blighted the golden 
promise of this dawn in letters. Luther's citadel of God was 
stormed and Frau Musica was banished to the Kyffhauser moun- 
tain. Turned aside from the direct study and immediate imita- 
tion of the joy-living and art-loving ancient Hellas we have the 
sad picture of a benighted country seeking later to make good 
its loss by the mediate imitation of the results of the Renais- 
sance, frequently misunderstood, in England, Spain, France and 
Holland. At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Ger- 
man goddess of letters lay prostrate, little dreaming that within 
her loins lay the promise of the coming great giants. Now and 
then, however, piped forth a little voice like Giinther's, all the 
sweeter through its rarity. This long sleep strengthened the 
race soul and deepened its capacity for feeling. In no other way 
can we explain the rapidity with which it adopted, made over 
and blended the rationalistic and individualistic movements of 
England and France into that pietism which is the soul and 
strength of Germany's spiritual expression at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, — into that pietism, which with Bohme 
back of it, is always so close to the placid well of beauty and the 
fountain of bitter-sweet tears. 

Out of the first half of the eighteenth century rise two sources 
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of great influence for German life and letters, viz., the nature 
poets and the moral weeklies. Through them the mighty cur- 
rent of English thought begins to prepare the way for Rousseau 
and are a potent source of early influence to Schiller. Brockes 
was the apostle of England's poets, Pope and Thomson. Hage- 
dorn, in the spirit of Anacreon and Horace, was a lover of the 
occasional verse of Prior and Gay. The moral weeklies, in the 
manner of the Spectator, Tatler and Guardian were of influence 
in the moral and literary education of the entire German people. 
It was in journals of this class that the fight between the Leipzig 
and Swiss schools of literary criticism was fought. These re- 
spective champions of the thought, culture and literary technique 
of France and England waged an ardent fight and prepared a pub- 
lic receptive to the new canons of taste of Herder and the liter- 
ary judgment of Lessing. 

With the triumph of the English influence in German litera- 
ture a movement began that was to continue without break to 
the mature years of Schiller. There was to be greater room for 
the imagination, for feeling and enthusiasm. Moral principles and 
the claims of nature were to be recognized in literature. In the 
spirit of this movement Klopstock began his Messias in 1748, 
Ebert translated Young's "Night Thoughts" in 1751, and Gellert 
under the influence of Richardson wrote Germany's first psycho- 
logical and social novel. Klopstock's "Odes," in 1771, and 
Ossian's dream forms that haunt the German world of letters 
from their advent in translation, in 1764, awaken in the Germans 
a love for and interest in their past. Lessing's Liter aturbriefe, 
in 1759, points to the later work of Kant and Schiller. In this 
forerunner of modern criticism he argues for the sane middle- 
ground and insists that the critical judgment must free itself of 
the tyranny of tradition and impressionism. In criticism Les- 
sing was a herald of the new things to come ; but in creative ac- 
tivity he was more or less true to the conventional play, not only 
in his Jugenddramen, but in the technical masterpieces of his ma- 
turer years. It was reserved for Schiller to start the social prob- 
lem play, although Lessing had introduced this twenty-five years 
earlier. Winckelmann's Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums, in 
1764, enabled Lessing to turn the German poets from the false 
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classicism of the later Renaissance to the study of the true antique 
and they in return created those splendid poetic masterpieces 
that testify to the plastic power of the German people in their 
plan to call back the Hellenic shades of beauty and make them a 
living force in modern culture. Herder's share in this is large. 
He stands forth of colossal size in this period of great achieve- 
ment. With his Fragmente, in 1767, he takes his stand beside 
Lessing as a liberator of the intellect. His journey from Riga, 
in 1769, has been described as "a record of the most magnificent 
literary, sesthetic and political dreams that ever haunted the 
brain of man, — the theme, human culture as a product of histor- 
ical evolution." Germany's past in letters, art and life are ide- 
alized in Herder's Von deutscher Art und Kunst, 1773. In his 
Philosophic der Geschichte zur Bildung der Menschheit, 1774, 
first blossomed forth those ideas that attained their fruition with 
the Romanticists. In his epoch-making book, Ideen zur Philos- 
ophic der Geschichte der Menschheit, 1784-1791, Herder worked 
conjointly with Kant to refine the Rousseau enthusiasm of Schil- 
ler and lead to the latter's religion of art, a cult of great prom- 
ise, but doomed so often since Schiller's time, through the ap- 
parent inadequacy of the human race to realize its birthright. 
Virtue practiced for virtue's sake with Kant, a cumulative mor- 
al process in the world's progress, whether the result of the in- 
dwelling spirit of Nature with Rousseau and Goethe, or of His- 
tory with Lessing and Herder, are dominant factors in modern 
civilization, but the cult of Greece, of the Renaissance and of 
Schiller's aesthetics, seems difficult of realization in America to- 
day. 

I have digressed at some length in order to give the trend in 
German thought and point to the leading factors that must be 
considered in the study of a man like Schiller ; for he was the 
heir of this movement of high thinking and noble feeling. Pre- 
disposed to the love of Greek through the songs of Klopstock 
who breathed into the German ode something of the dignity and 
beauty of Pindar, Schiller was easily influenced and guided by 
the teaching of Lessing and Winckelmann. These, as we have 
seen, revealed through their critical work the "noble simplicity 

and calm grandeur' ' of Greek art and life, and supplemented the 
27 
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love of Nature and individual liberty with which the earlier 
Renaissance stopped in Germany. Herder, too, stood Schiller 
in good stead. By correcting Winckelmann's enthusiastic view 
that what was true of Greece must be true of every time and 
clime, by his dithyrambic utterance on the Zeitgeist, and by his 
translations from the folk songs of different nations, Herder 
widened Schiller's historical perspective. The philosophy of 
Kant became Schiller's final refuge. From Rousseau to Herder, 
from Herder to Kant he turned, finding in a modified form of 
the latter's categorical imperative his haven of abiding joy. It 
became his mission in life to train the mass to the highest citi- 
zenship by the exercise and acquisition of truth through beauty. 
This is truly a life of noble thought and feeling. It savored not 
of militant or industrial activity, but attained its goal through a 
lofty purpose and a serene resignation. As he said to his new 
century, let us say to ours : 

In the calm sanctuary of the heart 
Fly to a refuge from this earthly throng ! 
Dreamland alone true freedom can impart, 
And beauty only flourishes in song. 

It is, indeed, different to-day. To-day, outwardly at least, 
we have little time for thought and are ashamed to feel. The 
explanation of this is beyond the scope of this paper. The mere 
mention of this condition is for the purpose of contrast and, al- 
though there is deep regret for its existence, is not in the spirit 
of carping criticism ; for I believe that the splendid activities 
of to-day, the patiently and laboriously acquired details of schol- 
arship, the logical actualization in modern society of our biolog- 
ical theories will give us a surer and firmer grasp on life in the 
centuries to come that must redound to our spiritual welfare and 
a higher mentality and moral purpose — all of which means a 
greater art than the world has ever known. The restless activ- 
ity of to-day, seemingly without goal, the eager but aimless de- 
sire of modern man lacks, however, the poise and calm dignity 
which has its provenience in a philosophical view-point. Of 
Schiller's day one might say that there was too much speculation. 
Certainly one cannot make that accusation of these days. A the- 
ory of existence with its directive principles applied to problems 
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of art and life is a rare thing now, even in our academic institu- 
tions. We have trade theories, social speculation and caprice in 
finance, but no theory of life accepted by the mass and manifest- 
ing itself in a large and wholesome faith in state and church, in 
society and home. Directed by such a theory, aglow with an 
apostle's faith and led by the goddess of beauty, Friedrich Schil- 
ler and a host of his contemporaries and immediate successors 
approached the temple of life, which is knowledge, and, as he says 
in his beautiful poem, "The Artists," which contains the germ of 
all his aesthetic writers, has entered therein "through beauty's 
morning gate. ' ' 

One likes to think of Schiller thus in the beautiful Rietschl 
statue which stands before the Weimar theater. The moral en- 
ergy and sincere conviction of the man reveal themselves in the 
majesty of his being as the vision of beauty in all its goodness 
and truth lay open to his spiritual sense, and by the side of the 
great Goethe he takes his equal place, sovereigns in the world of 
letters. Rietschl' s task was not easy, but by his magnificent 
plastic powers he has revealed at a glance the complementary 
nature of the two men and immortalized this friendship, than 
which I believe there is none greater or more far-reaching in the 
domain of literature. 

Schiller's is a beautiful life, indeed, and one that will lead the 
aspiring youth of any land and give courage and concentration to 
their energy and purpose. There has been many a fight in this 
struggling world of ours far nobler and more self-sacrificing than 
Schiller's, for he was but a man after all. The eloquent appeal 
in Schiller's life is not common, but is by no means rare. Re- 
nunciation, sacrifice and steadfast devotion to an ideal may be 
found in many an attic, editorial sanctum or college faculty. 
The appeal in Schiller's life lies in the fact that this poor son of 
a barber-surgeon and the daughter of a village tavern-keeper was 
able by constant study and singleness of purpose from the early 
days in the Stuttgart academy to bequeath to his time the mes- 
sage of moral beauty that had been given to him in his long 
pursuit and exercise of the cardinal virtues, the true, the good 
and the beautiful. It was this aim and moral force, this high 
ideal and sovereign desire for noble living and sublime thinking 
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that gave him his friends, sweetened his hours of adversity and 
won for him the respect, then the admiration and love, and finally 
the abiding friendship of Goethe. 

A review of Schiller's life will reveal but little to warrant the 
high position to which the lover of Schiller must assign him. 
The passing reader will not find the incidents in his life of suf- 
ficient importance to justify this claim. Whoever reads with 
the inner eye, with mind informed and heart attuned to the work 
of Schiller's time, to him, however, will be revealed the silent 
moments, the unwritten thoughts of this noblest of thinkers who 
wrought, let me repeat, midst privation and want in the spirit of 
beauty and truth for the good of mankind. And yet if the ma- 
terial comforts of life, the happiness that comes from fame and 
friends had been showered upon Schiller by Dame Fortune, there 
would still be enough in this life of devotion to high ideals to 
make its study a source of comfort and profit ! 

The environment of Schiller's early life was restricted. How 
cold and barren it seems when compared with the color and 
warmth in Frau Aja's house in the Hirschgraben where Goethe 
grew up. From the day of Schiller's birth to that memorable 
day in January, 1773, when he entered the military school at 
Castle Solitude, the most startling moments in the life of this 
awkward German boy were his hours with Pastor Moser of the 
little village of Lorch, nestling in the hills that were once alive 
to the doughty deeds of the Hohenstauffens, peeps into the 
stage-world at Ludwigsburg and his confirmation. Into these 
hills around Lorch, enclosing the peaceful valley of the Rems, 
Frau Schiller would often come with the children in the late 
evening; and here some sacred story told by this mother 
tinged with the sentiment of the nature lyrics of the 
eighteenth century would cause the little family to kneel 
in prayer and meditation. How it foreshadows for us in 
the child, the man's attitude towards a Creator whose pur- 
pose is truth and whose ceaseless activity is moral beauty! 
A pleasing touch is added to this picture of the child by the 
following words of his sister: "It was a touching sight to see 
the reverent expression in the child's winsome face. The 
pious blue eyes lifted to heaven, the light yellow hair falling 
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about his forehead, and the little hands folded in worship, sug- 
gested an anegl's head in a picture." 

The removal to Ludwigsburg, the rococo court of the pleasure- 
loving but stern Duke Karl Eugen, was an event of great portent 
in the life of Schiller now that we look at it with a perspective 
of more than a century. Here Schiller got his first peep, like 
Goethe in Frankfort, into the dream-world of stage and story 
into which in later years he was to introduce the creatures of his 
own imagination, many of whom take equal rank with Shake- 
speare's; and from this move was later to lead the enforced train- 
ing at Castle Solitude and Stuttgart, where the boy Schiller in the 
secret enjoyment of the idols of storm and stress, in the burning 
comradeship of the small band of Karlschuler, stewed and brewed 
and worked himself into that state of mind necessary to the crea- 
tion of a play like "The Robbers." Of this a German prince is 
reported by Eckermann to have said to Goethe: "If I had been 
God and about to create the world and had I foreseen that Schil- 
ler would write "The Robbers" in it, I should not have 
created it." 

For one so gifted, as might be expected, this play, privately 
printed in 1781, was not Schiller's first attempt in literature. 
Under the influence of Klopstock he wrote at the age of fourteen 
an ambitious "Hymn to the Sun," in which the young poet 
wings his way to celestial heights chanting of the glory of God. 
In another, "Evening," the first to get into print, the poet 
amidst sunset glories soars off into space again and returns as 
the symphony of evening is on. There is nothing remarkable 
about these schoolboy efforts. Had Schiller died at this time 
the world would have never known its loss. Viewed in the light 
of a promise that is fulfilled these early poems, while they are 
totally lacking in the lyric utterance of the highly gifted lyric 
poets like Goethe and Heine, have nevertheless the suggestion 
of the sonorous rhythm and emotional eloquence of Schiller's 
beautiful ethical poems. Through self-criticism, ever mindful 
of his ideal, he set himself with characteristic energy and purpose 
to the task of self-mastery and self-perfection, so necessary to 
his art and to his view of life. In time there was to come greater 
objectivity and a saner vision. He was to see that in the artist, 
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the art and the art-loving beholder there must be that higher 
freedom in which, in order to attain the higher beauty, creative 
activity must exist although seemingly subject to law and neces- 
sity. Such thinking while it lends itself to the creation of beau- 
tiful poetry is not an exclusive canon of lyric art. Nay, at the 
other end is often found the lyric cry, coming from a moral waste 
as is the case with Giinther, Heine, Poe, and Verlaine. By this 
test Schiller is found wanting. By the ultimate end of lyric 
verse Schiller's poetry must be judged; for, if we overlook the 
morally beautiful life of Schiller, necessary to the truthful crea- 
tion of the beautiful, we fail the inspiration of his poetry. 

The earliest dramatic creations of Schiller foreshadow again 
this dominant desire of the poet of riper years so to live in 
thought and deed that he might be judged by such a principle, 
although it is hard for the passing reader to reconcile this belief 
with such creations as Karl Moor, Ferdinand von Walther or 
Fiesco. Conviction will come, however, to him who will read 
the "Anthology for the Year 1782" and will consider that Schil- 
ler was too great a playwright not to see that these characters 
must so act that retributive justice could be their writ of fate. 
Karl Moor, cousin germane to Cervantes' Roque Guinart is a 
sentimental bandit that stalks the stage like the hero of a modern 
melodrama. We feel however that his motives are lofty and 
judge him a madman from our Mephistophelian vantage point 
because he tries to force the world at the point of a brigand's 
sword to accept the government of a cooperative idealized citizen- 
ship. One in purpose are Goethe's Gotz and the hero of "The 
Robbers;" world-wide, however, is the difference in treatment. 
Calm and objective is the tone of this youthful Goethe to that of 
young Schiller, who fairly bubbles as the robber Moor raves 
against the wrongs of society and is punished by the gods for 
his presumption. Despite this presumption, however, we are 
drawn to this character which reveals so well Schiller's splendid 
energy and noble feeling. 

With the publication of this play Schiller began the career of 
the born dramatist. There were to be many moments in which he 
despaired of his mission, but the help of willing friends, the great 
success of the individual plays carried him through obstacles and 
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adversities to the close of the century when the creation of Wal- 
lenstein and his call to Weimar by Goethe had him acknowl- 
edged as Germany's greatest dramatist. The misunderstandings 
at Mannheim, to which place, fearful of the fate of Schubart, he 
fled shortly after the representation of "The Robbers," the 
temptations that beset him on the primrose path at Bauerbach, 
a pastoral flirtation in the spirit of the day with pretty Frau von 
Kalb, were but momentary interruptions to this mighty well of 
song which were soon, in 1 785 , to pour forth, in gratitude to Schil- 
ler's Dresden friend Korner, the beautiful "Hymn to Joy." 

Truth her mirrored rays projects, 
Joyful, on the inquiring mind ; 
Joy the wanderer protects 
Who the path of right would find. 
High on Faith's illumined hills 
Gallantly the banners wave, 
And with angel voice she trills 
Mid the choirs beyond the grave. 

In this poem the world and its inmates are transfigured by a 
kind of mystic joy. Schiller has transcended the theme of the 
Laura poems where love pervades all nature and is an impelling 
force to God. 

In 1782 Schiller had undertaken with several of his ambitious 
friends a poetic anthology after the manner of the poetic annuals 
flooding Germany at that time. Only as a personal document has 
it any value now. The seam in Schiller's character — the ten- 
dency to cast a philosophic pose — is really disturbing to one's 
ease of mind here. Born of a French mother, one Rousseau, he 
reflects as a kind of a youthful German Hamlet. As has been 
frequently pointed out, there is less of the seraphic mood and 
more of the doubting medicus in this collection. There is ever- 
present the Schiller strain : God and nature receive their share 
of dithyrambic utterance ; Rousseau has a panegyric ; and heaven 
and hell are not left out of the flights of this German poet who 
would certainly have written the world's greatest miracle plays 
had he lived three hundred years earlier. Here and there is a 
poem of real excellence. One of them, the "Funeral Phantasy," 
an occasional poem on the death of young von Hoven, suggests 
the impressionistic lyric in its poetic word painting : 
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Pale, at its ghostly noon 
Pauses above the death-still wood the moon ; 
The night-sprite sighing through the dim air stirs ; 
The clouds descend in rain ; 
Mourning, the wan stars wane, 
Flickering like dying lamps in sepulchres ! 
Haggard as spectres, vision-like and dumb, 
Dark with the pomp of Death, and moving slow, 
Towards that sad lair the pale Procession comes 
Where the Grave closes on the night below. 

Of all the poems in this collection the most famous are the 
erotic songs, the immediate object of which was Schiller's piano- 
playing landlady — and a sentimental German widow at that — 
Frau Vischer. The value of these poems lies not in their artis- 
tic worth but in their biographical interest. The old saying that 
every laddie must have his lassie is here repeated. Thomas re- 
fers to them as a "needy Petrarca" and a "sufficient Laura." 
There is small comfort in this association with the immortal lov- 
ers. One's only comfort is in the insipid, milk-and-water passion 
that inspired them. A virile wish is almost father to the belief 
of some German scholars that the love was after all human. I 
cannot believe this, however. Of all the Platonic friendships in 
the history of letters this one has the least excuse. The fictitious 
love of Don Quijote was at least sacred. Schiller was impelled 
to these poems in part as Nollen in his recent volume of Schiller 
lyrics, says, "by the extravagantly idealizing dreams of a youth 
who has grown to manhood in monastic seclusion without the least 
experience of love;" in part by his desire to give poetic shape 
to a pastoral love formed from his readings in Italian and Span- 
ish literature of the Renaissance. 

These poems cannot be lightly dismissed by us. They are of 
great value to the Schiller student and no great harm is done to 
the reader of Schiller as his genius soon carried him beyond such 
dolce far niente sentiment. With them we turn a leaf in Schil- 
ler's career; in them, a man of genius sowed his wild oats. 
That is all ; and surely a very harmless way of doing it ! The 
burden of proof will always lie with the Schiller biographer who 
tries to make anything else out of this collection of juvenilia. 
I fully realize that a good deal of poetic moonshine has been 
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thrown around Schiller, but it is still our joy that the white light 
of scholarship has failed to reveal a moral rot in him. Time 
heals all things, but it never yet succeeds in making us forget 
the frailties of our great men. The words of Mme. de Stael, 
who was certainly under no obligation to idealize Schiller, as 
everyone knows, must therefore be true: "In his youth he had 
been guilty of some vagaries of fancy, but with the strength of 
manhood he acquired that exalted purity which springs from 
great thoughts. He never had anything to do with the vulgar 
feelings. He lived, spoke and acted as if bad people did not 
exist ; and when he portrayed them in his works, it was with 
more exaggeration and less depth than if he had known them. 
The bad presented themselves to his mind as an obstacle, as a 
physical scourge." Sordid vice has no place in Schiller's mas- 
terpieecs. Vice is here but a defect of character in some great 
soul, as ethical guilt that brings swiftly poetic justice. At the 
beginning of his career it is revealed in its "naked hideousness." 
Schiller writing in this connection of "The Robbers" says: 
"He who makes it his object to overthrow vice and to avenge 
religion, morality and social law upon their enemies must unveil 
vice in all its naked hideousness and bring it before the eyes of 
mankind in colossal size ; he must himself wander temporarily 
through its nocturnal labyrinths and must be able to force him- 
self into states of feeling that revolt his soul by their unnatural- 
ness. ' ' These are certainly unusual words for a lad but little 
past twenty ! And we can all take him at his word, for if we do 
not admire the poet, we "respect the right-minded man." 

Schiller's next play, "Fiesco," in 1782, is perhaps the only 
one that reads failure ; it is certainly his poorest. Attracted at 
this time by the colossi of virtue and of vice and confused in his 
historical authorities he has depicted his hero now as a Brutus 
and now as a Catiline in his conspiracy against the Dorias of 
Genoa. The action is inconsistent and the catastrophe is not 
convincing. Of the many views offered to account for the in- 
consistencies the true one seems to me to be that Schiller had 
not yet progressed far enough as a student of history to reconcile 
the variance of his authorities. The play was, however, fine 
practice for Schiller. In time he will learn to grasp this con- 
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fused mass of details and opinions, to knit them into a running 
theme and to mass the people as a background so that the main 
characters spring, full-flushed with being, into their natural 
heritage, the carriers of the action. The revised stage version 
of "Fiesco" is a technical improvement. Schiller brought to 
this a better grasp of the possibilities of dramatic presentation. 
It is interesting in this connection to see how seriously he 
took this task of converting a literary drama into a stage play. 
Of his third play "Cabal and Love" he wrote early in May, 1783, 
to Reinwald: "My Luise Miillerin (the earlier name for this 
play) drives me out of bed at five o'clock in the morning, . 
To write with such solicitude for the theatre, so hastily because 
I am pressed for time, and yet without fault, is an art. But I 
feel that my 'Louise' is a gainer." "Cabal and Love" is the 
best example in German of the eighteenth century tragedy of 
middle-class life which will pass by successive stages into the 
problem plays of Sardou, Ibsen, Pinero and Sudermann, or de- 
generate into American melodrama. The pit has always been 
moved by the lachrymose misfortunes of a pair of lovers separa- 
ted by the cruel barriers set up by the conventions of society, 
and there is nothing more quickening to the blase atmosphere of 
the boudoir than the adventures of the same pair of lovers suc- 
cessfully handled in a thrilling romance. When the reaction 
set in against the dissolute French court, or the imitations there- 
of, in the eighteenth century, the conception of love, one of the 
most difficult factors to regulate in social economy, changed. 
From a debauch of lust it became a sentimental spree, full of 
cooings and bleatings. In the pastorals of the time, however, 
the wolf masqueraded in sheep's attire as he has been doing since 
the time of ^Fsop at least. The eighteenth century pretended 
not to know this and with the advent of Rousseau got up a very 
good make-believe. Cupid levelled caste and blighted class pre- 
judice in a way to make the Terrorists of the Bloody Days blush 
with envy. Schiller's "Cabal and Love" was in the spirit of this 
change. Although one of the most realistic of Schiller's plays, 
it was a social myth, prompted by this hopeful idealism. Nev- 
ertheless, the play acts, and that is after all the real test. It af- 
fords Schiller a splendid vent whereby, as in "The Robbers," he 
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might air his sense of injustice in the poiltical and social infa- 
mies of the petty courts and capitals. Ferdinand von Walter, 
like Karl Moor, Don Carlos, Max Piccolomini and Mortimer, is 
a fervid young enthusiast doomed by his myopic idealism. There 
is this difference : the last three are informed with the directive 
force in Schiller's dream-world, viz., activity, — paradoxical as 
that may seem. Schiller at his later period would have had Fer- 
dinand act with a manlier and more forceful vigor in the face of 
a corrupt father and base intrigue. Despite the germ of artis- 
tic self-restraint that shows itself now and then, how painful is 
the contrast between the lemonade catastrophe and the end of 
Max, Mortimer and Don Caesar who seek in a glorious death the 
logical end of a tragic career. The contrast is just as painful, 
however, between Schiller's life at the period of "Cabal and 
Love" and that of "Wallenstein" and "Mary Stuart." By this 
latter date he had become the colleague of Korner, Wieland and 
Goethe, and had given enduring form to his aspirations by the 
study of history and philosophy. 

Not far from the main avenues of Leipzig, in the little suburb 
of Gohlis, stands to-day a very simple but picturesque German 
cottage in which one loves to dwell in pleasant retrospect as he 
lives over again his visits to Germany's great men of letters. 
Here Schiller took up his abode in response to Korner's rather 
sentimental invitation; and here he made his entry into the 
great-world, beginning this career of a "right-minded man" that 
not even illness and poverty could stay. Korner's generous 
and unsolicited offer of friendship was most timely. Would 
Schiller have done as much in literature without it ? One cannot 
say. He would certainly have continued to write! But how 
much and how enduring this contribution would have been, it 
is most difficult to say. The query is altogether idle. We should 
be grateful for the unexpected blessings that came to this man 
whose very nature yearned for friendship. Korner through the 
association of his name with Schiller's has been given his reward. 

The note of friendship runs through Schiller's philosophic 
poems ; it is as the motif in a Wagnerian opera. Once before, 
during the Bauerbach idyll, he thought he had found in the mus- 
ty librarian of Meiningen his spiritual complement, but he did 
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not even find a steadfast friend. In this case Schiller's disap- 
pointment came too late — Reinwald married his sister Christoph- 
ine. We are grateful to Reinwald, who had no marked predilec- 
tion for the sentimental friendship odes of the Klopstockian 
school, for the following entry in his diary which shows how 
great must have been Schiller's charm of mind at this time: "To- 
day Schiller opened his heart to me and I found him worthy to 
be called my friend. I do not beleive that I have given my con- 
fidence to an unworthy man. He has an extraordinary mind and 
I believe that Germany will some day name his name with pride" 
— one of the best things, be it said in passing, that Reinwald 
ever uttered. 

Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein, 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
Mische seinen Jubel ein ! 
Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 
Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund ! 
Und wer's nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund ! 

An die Freude. 

Out of the fullness of his heart, the joy of his soul, Schiller 
penned these lines in the first flush of this budding friendship 
with Korner. They are not naive. It is a song of sentiment, but 
it is the sentiment heard in the song of birds and running brooks. 
On the day after their memorable meeting in July, Schiller re- 
viewed for Korner in a letter sent to Dresden his spiritual life 
in replica. He spoke confidently of a glorious future that awaited 
him after an inglorious past "misused through the most unfor- 
tunate waste of energy;" confessed that nature's intention with 
him had been thwarted through lack of a proper education, the 
"adverse humor of fate" and his own self. "Deeply, my best 
of friends," he writes, "did I feel all that, and . . . head 
and heart united in a Herculean vow to make good the past and 
begin anew the noble race to the highest goal. . . . Heaven 
has strangely brought us together, but in our friendship it shall 
have wrought a miracle." Schiller conceded, of course, in his 
manly impulse, too much to Korner in this letter of deepest sen- 
timent. His association with Korner did not work a miracle 
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even as modern miracles go. Das Wunderistniegeschehen. Still 
in daily intercourse with Korner in his beautiful villa at Losch- 
witz where high converse on the beautiful thoughts that move 
men's minds and stir their souls and later in that rare correspond- 
ence with Korner, we have one of the most inspiring book of let- 
ters in the world's literature. Schiller developed that state of 
mind and soul which alone was to make possible his friendship 
with Goethe. 

Schiller's change of environment brought no immediate change 
in his critical judgment. The second number of the Thalia, the 
publication of which had been delayed so long through lack of 
money, contained several things of Schiller's earlier period. No- 
table among these were the two poems "Resignation" and "Rad- 
icalism," and scenes from "Don Carlos." Not yet, however, 
did Schiller show that this splendid offspring of his dramatic 
imagination was waiting for the impulse of a real friendship at 
Dresden, although there is an undernote prescient of this change. 
We have already spoken of the "Hymn to Joy," and Schiller's 
noble pair of humanitarian dreamers in "Don Carlos" are in the 
process of being created. 

History was first to possess Schiller. The importance of great 
historic movements took hold of him ; his very being throbbed 
to the doings of the mighty leaders that loom large against an 
historic background. His reading was at first desultory and his 
interest of the kind that attracted Carlyle. It was not so much 
the facts of history as the ideas imminent in historic movements 
that appealed to him. Korner' s philosophic interests did not at 
first engage Schiller's attention, although their talk had a decided 
philosophic tinge. The first fruit of this was "The Letters of 
Julius and Raphael," under which guise Schiller and Korner dis- 
course in a mystic rather than an enlightened manner on the 
great-hearted humanitarianism of the eighteenth century. In 
the summer of 1787, just before Schiller left Dresden for Wei- 
mar, something was published, however, that clearly reflects the 
spiritual gain which came to Schiller from Korner, viz., "Don 
Carlos." 

This is not the place to discuss the many inconsistencies in 
this drama that had risen through the great spiritual change in 
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Schiller during the long period of its construction. Schiller has 
accounted for this in his "Don Carlos' Letters" as follows: 
"What had mainly attracted me at first, attracted me less later 
on, and at last hardly at all. Carlos himself had declined in my 
favor, for no other reason perhaps than that I had outgrown him, 
and for the opposite reason the Marquis of Posa had taken his 
place. ' ' Schiller had first planned a problem play in the spirit 
of "Cabal and Love." As the meaning of life became clearer to 
him and his conception of society more sane, the passion of Don 
Carlos lost its hold on him and in its place there entered a marked 
sympathy for King Philip. Out of this change grew Schiller's 
Marquis Posa, whom Schiller created in response to the King's 
demand for a man and the imperative necessity of having some 
protagonist worthy to represent his new ideals of freedom and 
enlightenment. To the passing reader or spectator the incon- 
sistencies are not striking. By his splendid dramatic skill he 
succeeded in giving a unity to this play that Goethe never suc- 
ceeded in giving to "Faust." Already in the third act where is 
given some of the noblest idealism of the eighteenth century the 
subsequent career of Posa is suggested; and here Schiller rises 
to the height of unexampled genius when Posa, deceived and dis- 
appointed in the King, gives a burst of glory to the closing 
career of Don Carlos and enables Schiller to pay a debt of grati- 
tude to Korner. 

The Korner blood is easily recognized in this idealist Posa 
who insisted upon the righteous leavening of the mass by a right- 
eous personal activity. This is the dominant note in the work 
of Herder, Goethe, Kant, Korner and Schiller. Renunciation, 
great and noble deeds of a free and enlightened humanity, they 
preached alike but practiced according to their temperaments. 
Any other conception of Posa seems to me impossible. Thomas 
calls him an incalculable mystery and a traitor from the begin- 
ning. Such enlightened criticism is fairly maddening in its 
chastened perspicuity. Posa is a mystery and seemingly inex- 
plicable because he is made to become the carrier of the action 
only with the fourth act. The play despite its beautiful sono- 
rous verse — Schiller's first attempt in the classic form of Ger- 
many's drama — is too complicated to give the artistic pleasure 
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that Schiller's later masterpieces give. Nevertheless, the play 
is significantly near " Wallenstein," the first of Schiller's cycle 
of dramatic masterpieces. To see how much "Don Carlos" is in 
advance, the herald of Germany's beautiful classic drama, one has 
only to compare it with a few of the stage successes of the day, 
viz., \fflxaftsDieJager, 1785, and Die Hagestolzen, 1791, and with 
the Storm and Stress chivalry plays like Torring's Agnes Bern- 
auerin, 1780, Babo's Otto von Wittelsbach, 1782, and Soden's 
Inez de Castro, 1784. 

On going to Weimar shortly after he finished "Don Carlos," 
Schiller learned that some one had read the play before the select 
circle that assembled at the aesthetic teas of the Dowager Duch- 
ess. The criticism was most unfavorable and Schiller was not 
cordially received. Goethe was absent in Italy and Wieland 
deserted him. Schiller thought of leaving Weimar at once; 
but after a short visit with Reinhold at Jena he decided to re- 
main in Weimar and devote his attention to the serious study of 
history, as Reinhold had suggested the possibility of a profess- 
orship in this subject at Jena. There also was a change in the 
attitude towards "Don Carlos" and its author. Cupid also had 
a hand in this, as we shall see. 

On returning to Weimar in late autumn from a visit to his 
sister at Meiningen Schiller had met at Rudolstadt, Charlotte 
von Lengefeld whose memory is as dear to the German lover of 
letters and home as that of Queen Louise is to the German pa- 
triot. The love that was to grow from this passing acquaintance 
was the anchorage that Schiller needed. Philosophic by bent, 
introspective by nature, Schiller had had too many unnatural 
ties in his sentimental friendships. Under date of January, 1788, 
he reveals his great need to Korner: "You do not know how 
desolate my soul is, how dark my mind. . . . I need a medi- 
um through which I can enjoy the other blessings. Friendship, 
taste, truth and beauty will produce a greater effect upon me 
when a continual succession of sweet, beneficent, domestic feel- 
ings attune me to joy and warm up my torpid being." Of the 
change wrought in Schiller through his daily contact with Lotte 
during the long summer idyll of that year we have the following 
poetic but faithful account of an eye witness, Lotte's sister, 
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Karoline: "When we saw him coming to our house in the shim- 
mer of the sunset, a bright ideal life disclosed itself to our inner 
sense. Lofty seriousness and the light, gracious winsomeness of 
a pure and open soul were always present in Schiller's conversa- 
tion. . . Schiller became calmer, clearer ; his appearance and 
his character more winsome, his mind more averse to those fantas- 
tic views of life which he had hitherto not been able to banish." 
This summer idyll was Hellenic in deed as well as 
name. The study of Greek which modern culture is beginning 
to recognize as a most wholesome source of inspiration was seri- 
ously begun by Schiller. There is more than the Hellenism of 
Winckelmann in the "Gods of Greece. " This poem is elegiac 
in tone, a mournful but manly lament for the "glory that was 
Greece," for the days of sensuous realism. 

Schone Welt wo bist du? — Kehre wieder, 
Holdes Bliitenalter der Natur ! 
Ach ! Nur in dem Feenland der Lieder, 
Lebt noch deine goldne Spur. 

Die Gotter Griechenlands. 

In the poem usually associated with this, "The Artists," we 
see how man, led on by the guardian goddess Beauty, enters into 
the realm of knowledge. Through the sense of the truly beauti- 
ful he creates an art world that becomes in its turn an intellect- 
ual and moral stimulus. 

In the midst of many plans which more or less concerned the 
study of Greek literature, Schiller was officially notified in 
December, 1788, that he had been appointed extraordinary 
professor at Jena without salary. The offer fairly staggered 
him, despite the willing ear that he had earlier turned to Rein- 
hold's suggestion. It took him away from the pleasant path to 
Greece, and he had some misgivings as to his ability. Out of 
one of his favorite books he wrote: "Nevertheless I think like 
Sancho Panza with respect to his governorship: 'To whom God 
gives an office, to him He gives understanding; and when I have 
my island I shall rule it like a nabob. ' " It was the path to 
Lotte von Lengefeld, however, and Schiller decided to take it 
and trust to her beneficent counsel to guide him true. In May 
he began his lectures and became at once the most popular pro- 
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fessor, but instead of a gold-headed cane he got a serenade. In 
February, 1790, H of rat Professor Schiller realized the ardent 
wish of having a wife whom he might call his own. History 
now meant home and the cheer of conjugal love to Schiller — 
call it bread and butter existence if you will — and he began his 
work with the ardor of a young doctor of philosophy. That is 
all, however, that Schiller had in common with a modern doctor 
of philosophy in history. Schiller's conception of history and 
its methods were those of his time, although, like Goethe in sci- 
ence, both men were in advance and pointed to the subsequent 
splendid contributions in their respective fields. An expert in his- 
tory would not go, of course, to Schiller's contributions for facts. 
Schiller began, for example, his history of the Dutch Republic 
without knowing Dutch or Spanish, and his interest in the 
Thirty Years' War waned as soon as Wallenstein and Gustav 
Adolphus were out of the way. Schiller was impelled by the 
spirit of cosmopolitanism when he depicted his demiurgic he- 
roes in the marches of human progress. Schiller's imagination 
stood him in good stead. His work is more in the spirit of the 
English historians and Carlyle's interest in Schiller may have 
something to do with this. Schiller's earlier conception of his- 
tory which had been given marked illustration in his earlier plays 
was that this was more the work of individual men of power than 
of the Zeitgeist working through masses of men. In his later 
plays the mass is given increasing importance from the Lager of 
Wallenstein, the chorus in Die Braut von Messina to the Folk epi- 
sode in Wilhelm Tell. This earlier Storm and Stress conception 
was already on the wane by 1786 when he wrote Korner, anent the 
Thirty Years' War, "How many real men came forth from that 
night!" His two great contributions to history, "The Revolt 
of the Netherlands," 1787, and "The Thirty Years' War," begun 
in 1790, reveal this dualistic treatment. In his inaugural ad- 
dress at Jena he points the way to modern historical methods. 
In this discourse upon universal history the influence of Kant is 
plainly seen. One marvels at the splendid courage and freedom 
of this self-taught historian when he told those young men at 
Jena that "history saves us from an exaggerated admiration of 

antiquity and from a childish longing for the past. " He told 
28 
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them further that man can only attain the highest perfectability 
by altruistic effort ; that reason which is law for the whole should 
triumph over instinct which is right for the individual; that all 
individual calamities are the necessary conditions of race pro- 
gress. 

Schiller has passed far beyond Rousseau and looks from the 
vantage ground of Homer, Herder and Kant, with the poise 
and the candor of the philosophic mind, upon all those emo- 
tional catastrophes in the development of the race which 
stand for rational improvement. "If now," he says, "we 
regard the voice of God which forbade the tree of knowl- 
edge as simply the voice of instinct warning man away from 
this tree, then the eating of the fruit becomes merely a de- 
fection from instinct, that is, the first manifestation of ra- 
tional independence, the origin of moral being ; and this defec- 
tion from instinct, which brought moral evil into the world, but 
at the same time made moral good possible, was incontestably 
the happiest and greatest event in the history of mankind." It 
is in line with such a conception that Schiller saw that the way 
of the Reformation was paved by the Crusades. "Granted," he 
writes in a preface to a work on the "Knights of Malta," "that 
the period of the Crusades was a long and sad stagnation of cul- 
ture, and even a return to barbarism ; still humanity had clearly 
never before been so near to its highest dignity as it was then, — 
if indeed it is a settled doctrine that the essence of man's digni- 
ty is the subordination of his feelings to his ideas." 

In the winter of 1 790-1 791 Schiller had a severe illness with 
the effects of which he was to battle for fifteen long years and 
from which, in the prime of life, he was finally carried away. It 
was a darker period for Schiller than that from which Korner 
saved him. Again generous friends came to his aid. Baggesen, 
the Danish poet, had become acquainted with Schiller in Jena 
and on his return home had created a Schiller cult. Among 
Schiller's admirers were a Count Schimmelman and the Duke of 
Holstein-Augustenburg. Their great grief on hearing of the ru- 
mored death of Schiller turned to great joy and showed itself 
practically in a gift to Schiller of a thousand thalers a year for 
three years. The gift carried with it no condition — only the 
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hope that Schiller would use this money in the recovery of his 
health and the restoration of his lofty mind and great soul which 
gave such rich promise at this time in German thought. With 
no distress about money matters, the calm and leisurely pursuit 
of philosophy gave him self-assurance and an unusual imagina- 
tive breadth and freedom. 

The aesthetic writings of this period, in many respects the 
most remarkable critical work of the period, his lofty philosophic 
poems and moral ballads and his series of splendid dramas reveal 
the touch of the artist that had found himself through the deed 
and wide outlook that he had gained. The clear and sane vision, 
the higher artistic objectivity and philosophic freedom set Schil- 
ler free and made the man of talent an universal genius. 

How different this all is to-day! One cannot but feel that our 
workers in art and letters are burning themselves out before their 
time. Schiller's career can be an object lesson to our day if we 
but heed it. I know of nothing more to the point in confessional 
letters than the following to Korner written at the time of this 
period of leisure: "Really it is only in art itself that I feel my 
strength. In theorizing I have to plague myself all the while 
about principles. There I am only a dilettante. But it is pre- 
cisely for the sake of artistic creation that I wish to philosophize. 
Criticism must repair the damage it has done me, and it has 
done me great damage indeed ; for I miss in myself these many 
years that boldness, that living fire that was mine before I knew 
a rule. Now I see myself in the act of creating and fashioning ; 
I observe the play of inspiration and my imagination works less 
freely, since it is conscious of being watched. But if I once reach 
the point where artistic procedure becomes natural, like edu- 
cation for the well-nurtured man, then my fancy will get back its 
old freedom and know no bounds but those of its own making." 
And so, as has been said, it was destined to be. During this pe- 
riod he planned the literary magazine Die Horen, which was to be 
the vehicle of Schiller's larger conception of life, letters and art, 
and was to serve to bring about that long delayed rapprochement 
of Goethe and Schiller. Here again let us go back one hundred 
years and quote for our great gain from the Announcement of 
this magazine, if we are to come again soon into our heritage lost 
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in the misdirected stress of recent days. "The more the minds 
of men are excited," he says, "shut in and subjugated by the nar- 
row instincts of the present, the more urgent is a general and 
higher interest in that which is purely human and superior to all 
influences of the time ; an interest which shall set men free again 
and unite the politically divided world under the banner of truth 
and beauty." 

Schiller's earlier notions of aesthetics he had gotten from Gar- 
ve's translation of Ferguson's "Institutes," based on Schaftes- 
bury's theory that there is no line of demarcation between the 
moral and the aesthetic. In this book we read "that the most 
natural beauty in the world is moral truth. ' ' Schiller was later to 
come around to this by quite a different road. He was first to 
begin by giving overemphasis to beauty; his study of Greek led 
him to this. In "The Artists" he showed how hateful to him 
was the vulgar and transient and how great was his love for the 
ideal of a perfect culture. 

It is impossible to examine here all of the essays written by 
Schiller from 1792 to 1795 in which he set forth his theory 
of beauty and gave on the whole a fairly practicable system of 
aesthetics. Schiller had not gone far in the study of Kant before 
he saw that he could not accept Kant's view of aesthetics, at least 
as Kant expressed it. In the essay "Grace and Dignity" he 
sought to reconcile the latter's "duty" with the nature of art and 
grace. In this essay we have the ideal of a higher humanity 
which, informed by these two forces, has risen to moral freedom. 
Schiller's main principle was that beauty was "freedom in the 
appearance. ' ' By this he reconciled law and freedom. We think 
an object is free in its manifestation, but it is subject to the laws 
of its kind, each special law being subject to an embracing high- 
er one. Of all Schiller's aesthetic treatises the best are "On 
Grace and Dignity," 1793, "Letters on the .Esthetic Education 
of Man," 1795, and "On Naive and Sentimental Poetry," 1795- 
1796. In the first of these he writes: "Virtue is an instinct for 
duty. Nature herself by making man a spiritual-sensual being, 
that is, a man, enjoined upon him not to separate what she uni- 
ted, even in the purest manifestations of his divine self not to 
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forget his sensual self, and to beware of basing the triumph of 
the one upon the defeat of the other. ... A beautiful soul 
we call a state where the moral sentiment has taken possession 
of all the emotions to such a degree that it may unhesitatingly 
commit the guidance of life to the instinct without running the 
risk of conflicting with its decisions." In his "^-Esthetic Let- 
ters" he shows that this state of perfection can only be attained 
in the striving for beauty. A one-sided development begets only 
a special fitness. Schiller reveals his Hellenized attitude to the 
highest degree in these lines: "The artist who creates, the pub- 
lic who sympathetically receive the beautiful perform a service 
for society far greater than the so-called public services of the av- 
erage diplomat and politician. ' ' If Schiller had stopped here we 
might look upon him as an idle dreamer, but there is a cogent 
and practicable urgency in the following appeal : ' 'These repre- 
sentatives of the beautiful are workers for an ideal society which, 
although it may ever remain unrealized, is bound to exist, even 
as a mere postulate, a cleansing and exalting influence upon so- 
ciety as it is ; just as the idea of an invisible church has inspired 
far nobler movements and brought about far greater revolutions 
in the history of religious life than all ecclesiastical institutions 
taken together." In the essay "On Naive and Sentimental Po- 
etry," we learn that this tendency towards a complete humanity 
is expressed in the history of literature. Certain races, nations, 
schools and individuals have at certain times represented this 
harmony of life as actual or as a goal to be striven for. Greek 
civilization at its best was naive; it represented this harmony 
between the instinct and the reason. "In harmony with him- 
self," Schiller writes, "and happy in the consciousness of his full 
humanity, the Greek had no incentive to go beyond himself in 
order to assimilate the outer world to his own image ; while we 
moderns, at war with ourselves and disappointed in our experi- 
ences of humanity, have no more urgent desire than to flee from 
ourselves." Modern poetry is therefore sentimental; modern 
man is either elegiac, full of regret for his lost state of harmony, 
or, moved by mighty desire, aspires to recover it. Among the 
several poets who, at their best, may be considered naive are 
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Homer, Shakespeare, Goethe ; Schiller himself is to be consid- 
ered sentimental. 

The coupled names of Goethe and Schiller bring us to a friend- 
ship over which we love to linger. How they kept apart for 
several years, apparently through wilful misunderstanding; how 
Goethe was annoyed on his return from Italy to find Schiller 
famous through a play the sentiment of which he had out- 
grown, how Schiller despaired of their ever coming together, all 
this is told with great detail in the literary histories. After their 
first meeting in Rudolstadt, September 1788, when Goethe's so- 
journ in Italy had given him the fullest development of his cen- 
tury's idea of beauty, Schiller wrote Korner as follows; "He 
(Goethe) is so far in advance of me, — not so much in years but 
in self-development and experience of life — that we shall never 
come together. . . . His world is not mine; our ways of 
looking at things seem essentially different." Schiller's train- 
ing for the next seven years at a time when Goethe was appar- 
ently resting under his laurels — really absorbed by the details 
of his official life at Weimar — was to give him a similar outlook, 
viewed of course with a different temperament. An accident 
was destined to bring them together ; a law of nature, as potent 
as that of love, was to knit forever this friendship based on mu- 
tual complementary needs. Goethe was to inspire Schiller in the 
creation of his dramatic masterpieces and Schiller was to urge 
Goethe to resume work on "Faust" and encourage him with 
Hermann und Dorothea and Wilhelm Meister. By their com- 
mon work in the Xenien they were to purge and purify the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of Germany ; and in their beautiful ballads 
were to give the norm for this literary form to the ballad-loving 
race. They were, as Thomas well says, to "set their stamp up- 
on the culture of their time, create a new ideal of letters and of 
life, and enrich their country's literature with a number of mas- 
terpieces which have since furnished food and inspiration to 
countless myriads." 

Of all [Schiller's work at this time, Goethe's influence can be 
best seen in the poems, particularly the ballads. Schiller never 
did nor could acquire the warm sensuous qualities of Goethe's 
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poetry. His poetry, however, while still intellectually serious, 
lost its metaphysical tone and became more plastic and dramatic. 
There is a moralizing tendency in all of his poems, in some less 
than in others, but they are about as objective as Schiller could 
become. Poems like Der Genius, Der Tanz, Die Wiirde der 
Frauen, Die Macht des Gesangs, Der Spaziergang — now light 
and graceful, now swept along by a mighty rhetoric, now attuned 
to a mighty pathos — are but the refrain of the essay on "Grace 
and Dignity." The lyrics in Wilhelm Tell, occasional passages 
in Die Braut von Messina have an artistic objectivity; Schiller 
nowhere reveals the artlessness of Goethe and Heine. Of Goethe 
Heine said: "Nature wished to know how she looked, and she 
created Goethe!" Not so with Schiller. In him Nature em- 
bodied the conscious endeavor of art, of moral purpose. We 
miss in him that childlike simplicity which is the hallmark of 
the highest poetic genius. "But we also feel," says Kuno 
Francke, "what Beethoven must have felt when 'The Hymn to 
Joy' inspired him to one of his sublimest symphonic achieve- 
ments ; that there is a strength of spiritual vision, even in the 
most abstruse and esoteric of Schiller's conceptions, which gives 
to them a moral suggestiveness and perspective as is to be found 
only in the work of the few great men destined to be leaders of 
mankind towards the ideal life." 

Both Goethe and Schiller as we have seen sought to bring the 
spirit of Greek life and art into modern times. The first serious 
result with Goethe was Hermann und Dorothea ; with Schiller it 
was Wallenstein, a masterpiece of which the great Goethe said : 
"so great that nothing can be compared with it." Into it Schil- 
ler put the best that the study of history, philosophy and Greek 
poetry had given him. There is much in it that shows the sim- 
plicity of the Greeks ; still more that hints at the deep mysteries 
of modern life. It is a character play like Shakespeare's master- 
pieces; the fate of the protagonist hangs on his self-will and that 
queer force called destiny which so tangles human propositions 
and divine or outward dispositions. The play is interwoven with 
beautiful lyric touches and the characters reveal the hand of one 
who has learned his lessons from life. 
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Wallenstein was completed in the spring of 1799. In Decem- 
ber of that year Schiller was called to Weimar to assist Goethe 
in the direction of the Ducal Theatre. In the summer of the fol- 
lowing year he finished his tragedy of the Scottish Queen, which 
is technically his best play and is considered by many as the 
most beautiful tragedy ever represented on the German stage. 
Again we have an artistic expression of Schiller's ideal of life, 
viz., the struggle in a woman's soul between heavenly and earthly 
ties. 

"Mary Stuart" has here and there suggestions and flashes of 
the Romantic cult prevailing at the time Schiller wrote it. Here 
it might be said in passing that Schiller was not an impressionable 
man, and yet he was touched like Goethe by the tendencies of 
the different periods through which he passed. "One must not 
become the slave of any general concept," he wrote Goethe in 
July, 1800, "but have the courage to invent a new form for each 
new matter and keep the type-idea flexible in one's mind." Schil- 
ler was thinking of "The Maid of Orleans" when he wrote these 
words, but it was nevertheless an apology for a drama that was 
as distinctly Romantic as the next one was to be Hellenic. This 
was no idle fancy of an hour with Schiller. In Maria Stuart, 
nay, even in Wallenstein, are passages which reveal Schiller's 
tribute to the love of mystic beauty and the thrill of great emo- 
tions. The speeches of Max, of Mortimer and Don Caesar are 
distinctly romantic. The cult of the Blue Flower, however, 
could have had no lasting hold on Schiller ; and had ' 'The Bride 
of Messina" not followed in the wake of "The Maid of Orleans" 
Schiller would never be classed by posterity with the men that 
lived in the "light that never was on sea or land" despite the 
sentiment expressed in the following lines which Schiller sent to 
a Professor Siivern at the time of the shaping of "The Maid of 
Orleans" : "Our tragedy must endeavor to stir and uplift the feel- 
ings, but not to resolve them into calm. Beauty is for a happy 
race; an unhappy race one must seek to move by sublimity." 

Romantic liberty gives Schiller his action, his characterization 
and atmosphere in "The Maid of Orleans." After reading this 
play, although the technique is faultless, one is not prepared for 
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the next tragedy, which is, as most critics readily admit, as true 
to the spirit of the Greek play as a modem play can well be. 
With the mediaeval theme of the hostile brothers and suggestions 
taken from various plays, Schiller succeeded through the use of 
certain technical, rhetorical and atmospheric elements that savor 
of the Greek in building a modern play that creates the illusion 
of one out of the days of Pericles. Criticism has been at variance 
as to the merits of this play since its advent on the stage of Wei- 
mar in March, 1803. The battle has been waged around a tech- 
nical point and does not concern us. The ill-starred fate-chil- 
dren that the play begot have run their course, assisted by Plateu 
and others. We have left to us this finest flower of Schiller's 
inspired poetic genius. The stage has been ennobled by it. 
With its lofty wisdom, its beautiful diction, its noble form and 
restrained feeling, it will ever appeal to a cosmopolitan culture. 

Schiller closed his career as he began with a political play, the 
inspiration of which is freedom. But how different, says one 
critic, is the wild-eyed bacchante of the earlier day and the deco- 
rous muse of Wilhelm Tell! Here we have not the blind self-as- 
sertion of the Storm and Stress play, but there is revealed the 
calm self-mastery of a forceful mass, a lofty and serene folk-des- 
tiny working its end in and through its enlightened representa- 
tives. 

With Wilhelm Tell our little life draws to a close. Schiller 
never lived to see the end of those splendid plans and half-com- 
pleted projects like "Warbeck" and "Demetrius," but passed 
away in the afternoon of the ninth of May, 1805, in the little 
room of the Schiller house, just around the corner from the 
stately edifice of the stately Goethe. This may seem like an un- 
necessary association ; if it were, I should deeply regret it. Far 
be it from me to detract from the merits of Germany's great man. 
Schiller has had to suffer so much at the hands of the critics from 
this very association, however. In their cold, pitiless way they 
so often, when judging Schiller's work, fail to look in at this un- 
pretentious house where death came to carry away, long before 
his time, Goethe's helpmate and a man in every sense his peer. 
Schiller has always been the idol of the German people and it is a 
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grateful acknowledgement that scholars are making in their recent 
tributes to his genius and noble aspirations. A Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare or Goethe does not come among us every year! 
Small praise it be to detract from the merits of the lesser genius- 
es because they do not always attain the object of their aspira- 
tion. To Scherer and Grimm we owe largely the misunderstand- 
ing as to Schiller's purpose and message that grew up in Ger- 
many and spread from Strassburg and Berlin to other countries. 
Many of us are the heirs of this cumulative condemnation in 
criticism. Germany, however, awoke and became alive to its 
monstrous error ; for, as Calvin Thomas says in writing of Schil- 
ler's first play, "Extravagant it is, no doubt; but while there 
are always hundreds of critics in the world who can see that and 
say it more or less cleverly, there is but one man in a century 
who can write such scenes. ' ' At the moment of greatest depre- 
ciation in Germany when it seemed as if Schiller must descend 
from the Rietschl statue, robbed of his well-earned laurels through 
an extravagant Goethe worship, sane and wholesome Gottfried 
Keller, far off in Switzerland, wrote, "If this exaggeration of 
Goethe at the expense of Schiller continues, I'll form a conspi- 
racy. ' ' No conspiracy was necessary ; and out of this grievous 
time came a host of young men deploring their defection. Fore- 
most among these was Otto Brahm, whose words I shall quote in 
closing in order to give what I believe will always be the final 
estimate of this man of whom the sculptor Dannecker said: "The 
godlike man stands continually before my eyes. I will make him 
lifelike. Schiller must live in sculpture as a colossal form. I 
intend an apotheosis." Brahm's words are these: "As a student 
I was a Schiller-hater. I make this preliminary confession not 
because I attach personal importance to it, but because on the 
contrary I think I see in my attitude one that is typical of our 
time. Every one of us, it seems to me, travels this road. After 
a period of early veneration which is awakened in us by tradition 
and by the earliest impressions of youth, there comes, as a reac- 
tion against an uncritical overestimate and under the influence 
of changed ideals of art, a defection from Schiller which parades 
itself in a one-sided and unhistorical emphasis of his weak points. 
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Then gradually this negative attitude corrects itself to a positive 
one, and we recognize the folly of that young-and-verdant bump- 
tiousness which would think of consigning the greatest of Ger- 
man dramatists to the realms of the dead. And now at last, aft- 
er it has passed through doubt, our enthusiasm is imperishable ; 
with clear eye we look up to the greatness of the man, and to the 
splendid model for all intellectual work which is exhibited in that 
life of passionate striving for the ideal. ' ' 

Glen Levin Swiggett. 
The University of the South. 



